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ment of Beauty. "Even upon the man of 
the most uncultivated taste, the scenes of 
Nature have some inexplicable charm : 
there is not a chord, perhaps, of the human 
heart which may not be awakened by their 
influence ; and I believe their is no man of 
genuine taste who has not often felt, in 
the lone majesty of Nature, some unseen 
spirit to dwell, which, in his happier hours, 
touched, as if with magic hand, all the 
springs of his moral sensibility, and rekin- 
dled in bis heart those original conceptions 
of the moral or intellectual excellence of 
his nature, which it is the melancholy ten- 
dency of the vulgar pursuits of life to 
diminish, if not altogether to destroy." . A 
spirit, indeed, there is dwelling unseen in 
Nature — the spiritof the Omnipotent, touch- 
ing every human heart, according to its 
purity and the openness of its relations to 
Nature, with a magic the mightiest and 
moat irresistible ; the declaration of a com- 
mon origin, an ancestry from the^Eternal, 
and thence a sympathy and spiritual bro- 
therhood with all things ; so that there is 
not a tone of color, a grace of form, or a 
harmony of the whole external world which 
does not awaken some chord in the divinely 
attuned soul, to bear testimony to the 
immortal nature of the most wonderful of 
associations — our correspondence with the 
great soul of Nature, through onr likeness 
to God. 

Burke, in his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, while he has not given any very 
delicate analysis of Beauty, or in fact made 
any attempt to determine its final cause, 
has, from approaching his subject from 
the direction of his own sensations, rather 
than from the point of a theory to be con- 
firmed, given many valuable indications of 
the trne nature of Beauty. But his essay 
is rather- the chaining together of the sug- 
gestions coming to a severely thoughtful 
and tolerably observant mind, without 
great refinement of analytic power, and is 
altogether fragmentary in its nature ; a few 
links from the middle of a chain, seemingly 
examined' just long enough to enable him 
to form an idea of the material, and then 
dropped ; yet, connected therewith, he has 
given us many things irrelevant, and many 
things which a calm and comprehensive 
examination would have confuted. "We 
can only quote his own words to describe 
his essay. "Men often act right from 
their feelings, who afterwards reason but 
ill on them from principle." His theory 
can only be fully considered when we 
come to treat of the relation of the Sublime 
to the Beautiful ; but for the present we 
must say that his broad distinction is 
founded on the contrasted passions which 
the two excite — Beauty giving rise to Love, 



and Sublimity to Fear. With regard to 
the former we are already agreed, and on 
this he says : ," It is my design to consider 
beauty as distinguished from the sublime ; 
and, in the course of the inquiry, to exam- 
ine how far it is consistent with it. But 
previous to this, we must take a sort of re- 
view of the opinions already entertained of 
this quality; which, I think, are hardly 
to be reduced to any fixed principle ; be- 
cause men are used to talk of Beanty in a 
figurative manner ; that is to say, in .a man- 
ner extremely uncertain and indeterminate. 
By Beanty, I mean that quality or those 
qualities in bodies by which they cause 
love, or some passion similar to it. I con- 
fine' this definition to the merely sensible 
qualities of things, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the utmosf simplicity in a subject which 
must always distract . us, whenever we 
take in those various causes of sympathy 
which attach us to any persons or things 
from secondary considerations, and not 
from the direct force which they have 
merely" on being viewed. I likewise dis- 
tinguish love— by which I mean that satis- 
faction which arises to the mind upon con- 
templating anything beautiful, of whatso- 
ever nature it may be — from desire or 
lust ; which is an energy of the mind that 
hurries us on to the possession of certain 
objects, that do not not affect us as they 
are, beautiful, but by means altogether dif- 
ferent. "We shall have a strong desire for 
a woman of no remarkable beauty; while 
the greatest beauty in men or in other ani- 
mals, though it causes love, yet excites 
nothing at all of desire. "Which shows that 
beauty and the passion caused by beauty, 
which I call love, is different from desire, 
though desire may sometimes operate along 
with it." 

If, when Burke had determined this 
theory in his mind, he had gone further, 
and studied out the nature of love, he. 
would have perforce made another step in 
the direction of our theory ; and, indeed, 
he almost accomplished this when he said, 
in treating of the application of the idea of 
beauty to qualities of mind, that " those 
virtues which caase admiration, and all of 
the sublimer kind, produce terror rather 
than love; such as fortitude, justice, wis- 
dom, and the like. Never was any man 
amiable by force of those qualities. Those 
which engage onr hearts, which impress us 
with a sense of loveliness, are the softer 
virtues; easiness of temper, compassion, 
kindness, and liberality." These constitute 
what in general we term goodness, and 
thus our philosopher, as far as he goes, 
confirms ns in our position. But the good- 
ness of which he treats is only a human 
goodness, considered without reference to 



its source, and he is only able by vague 
analogies to form a connection with the 
beauty of the inanimate. But if Beauty is 
a positive quality, it is always essentially 
the same, and due to the same cause ; and 
were it not for the poor estimation in 
which analogical demonstration is held, 
we should readily arrive at conclusions at 
least proximately correct in the matter. It 
is true that in the sphere of accidents and 
chance we may fancy analogies when they 
are only such to the external vision— mere 
fortuitous resemblances — but a genuine 
analogy in the Divine works, that is, one 
residing in the inner nature of the things 
analogical, must bear positive testimony to 
a sameness of origin or cause, and we have 
no other ground from which to study God 
and his attributes than ourselves an<k\pur 
attributes, and this we do by the analogy 
(which, when complete and exact in. all 
directions, we call a likeness), between our- 
selves and Him. Our goodness is • the 
result of His goodness, and if our beanty is 
only the manifestation of our goodness, 
His beauty must have the same cause; and 
since, apart from ourselves, the only form 
in which we see God is in the visible uni- 
verse, He must show himself there as good, 
and thence as beautiful. The examination, 
of other theorists who have approached 
more nearly to what we consider the .truth, 
must be deferred to another chapter. . 



lake Michigan: 

Slow heaves thy sullen waves, 
Laden with crashing See, vast Michigan! 
Weighed down, and half-forgotten by the sun, 

They die in hollow caves. 

No wild-fowl swinging, dreams 
Upon thy bosom, or descends to hide ; 
Leaving her magic circles fading wide — 

No sonny white sail gleams. 

Like steam, np from thy breast 
The frore mist rises, desolate and grey ; 
And where the bright sky kissed thee far away, 

Doll, blotting clonds do rest. 

Upon thy pebbly beach, 
O'er which the laughing summer waters leaped, ; 
Huge jagged frozen battlements are heaped, 

Far as the eye can reach, 

Orown'd with dull blacken'd snow, . 
And broken fragments, like a crumbling fort; *. 
Thy mighty waves have tost them, as to sport,' 

Then sank to moan below. 

Stormy, or calm, or gay, 
How much like life, this lire of ours, thou art 1 
So gelid caution chills the frustrate heart, 

And checks its sparkling play. 

0, ere the wintry time, 
Steals, frost-like, o'er my youthful eye and.breaat 
Dimming sweet Nature's beauties— let me rest, ■ 

And wake in Heaven's clime J 

Fnimi. 



